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THE PONY. 

As Mr. Mansfield and Arthur were returning 
from their walk, in a lane at a little distance from 
the house, they were met by Charles, who had 
mounted upon a pony belonging to his grandfather, 
which had taken fright and was running away at 
full speed. Mr. Mansfield stopped it by catching 
hold of the bridle; and as soon as he was satisfied 
that no mischief had happened, and Charles was 
sufliciently recovered to be able to talk, he inquired 
what had led him to try his skill in horsemanship? 

‘‘Why, grandpapa,” replied Charles, ‘‘ Robert 
had just come home upon the pony, and left him 
at the gate; and I wanted to ride; so I got upon 
him, and then he ran away with me.” 

Mr. Mansfield. As you have never been used 
to riding, my dear Charles, you had better not 
get upon strange horses when you are alone. I 
wonder that Plover should run away, too; he is in 
general very gentle. 

Charles. At first he would keep his head over 
the gate, and I could not get him to move. So I 
hit him with a stick I had in my hand, and that set 
him off in a gallop. 

Mr. Mansfield. I fancy all was owing to your 
want of skill; for Plover is a very quiet creature, 
and easily managed; but he will not bear ill usage; 
therefore, if you beat him much, I am not surpris- 
ed at the accident. 

Arthur. I am sure, grandpapa, Charles did not 
mean to be cruel, and use the horse ill. 

Mr. Mansfield. He is so good a boy that I do 
not suspect him of it; and I only meant to give 
him a caution against another time. No, my dear 
children, I hope you will never take pleasure in 
wanton cruelty. My heart has ached sometimes 
at the barbarities I have seen practised on poor 
dumb creatures. 

Irthur. Once when I was walking with papa, 
we saw a man beating a horse about the head with 
the butt end of his whip, and my papa advised him 
net to do so; but he said it was his own horse, 
and he had a right to do as he would with it. 

Mr. Mansfield. Nothing can give a man a right 
tobe cruel. We may, it is true, make what use 
we please of our beasts, as long as we treat them 
well, for they were made in part for our conve- 
mence; but God Almighty has given to them life 
and feeling the same as he his to us; and we make 
him angry with us whenever we use them ill. 

“| often think, grandpapa, that it is very strange 
such large creatures as those,’ said Arthur, pat- 





ting Plover, who was now walking quietly by the 
side of his master, ‘‘ should suffer us to get upon 
their backs, and manage them as we please. 
They are much stronger than we are; and I won- 
der they do not drive us away, and not carry us, 
and draw our coaches, and do every thing that 
we like.” © 


~ Mr. Mansfield. 1t would be astonishing, Ar-| 


thur, if we did not consider that our reason gives 
us a great advantage over all brutes. Some of 
them, it is-true, are much larger, some much 
stronger, and others much swifter than we; but by 
means of our understanding we can conquer the 
strongest, and tame the fiercest of them. 

Charles. How do you mean, pray, sir? 

Mr. Mansfield. 1 mean, my dear boy, that we 
make use of methods which they cannot resist. 
Plover is stronger than you, but a boy of your 
size who understands riding, would be able to 
manage him. He would pull the bridle on this 
side, or on that side, according as he wished him 
to turn; and as he pulled, the bit would hurt the 
horse’s mouth, just enough to make him willing 
to go where he was wanted: therefore, by our 
knowing how to make a bit and a bridle, we are 
more than a match for a horse in spite of his great 
strength. 

Arthur. I understand you, grandpapa. And I 





have something to tell you. As we were walking 
along a little while ago, a dog came barking and 
snapping, and I thought he was going to bite me; 
but my mamma called out, ‘‘ Don’t be frightened, 
Arthur, pick up a stone to throw ai the dog, and 
it will send him away.” So I did, and to be sure 
he slunk off at once. Now was it not my reason 
that made me conquer the dog, though the dog 
could bite harder than I? 

Mr. Mansfield. Exactly so. You see, then, 
that although our bodies are naturally weak and 
helpless, yet by our reason we are furnished with 
the means of strength and defence. So God has 
ordained it; and, therefore, though he will not 
suffer us to be cruel to any of his creatures, yet, 
as our Bible tells us, he said at the beginning of 
the world, that the fear and thé dread of man 
should be forever upon all animals. 

As Mr. Mansfield finished these words, they 
reached the stable yard, and Ralph came forward 
to unharness the pony. 

‘* Plover must be shod to-morrow, sir,” said he, 
as he looked at one of his hinder feet. 

‘Ts it not cruel, grandpapa,” asked Charles, 
‘*to drive nails into the horse’s feet?” 

Mr. Mansfield. No, my dear. The nails only 
go into the hoofs, which are: very hard, and have 


not any feeling; but if we did not put on these iron | , 


shoes, the hoofs, hard as they are, would soon be 
battered to pieces, when they travel over rough 
and stony ground. 

Arthur. Are dead horses of any use? 


Mr. Mansfield. Their flesh is only given to} 


dogs; but the skin, when converted into leather, 
is used for making shoes, harnesses, and other 
things. 
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NARRATIVE. 


Fron tie London Yeuth’s Magazine. 
NEW HAPITS. 

Mr. Courtland was a gentleman of large fortune 
and a large heart. He had a large family, and 
lived in a large vill Both himself, therefore, 
and his beloved wife, tound abundant opportunities 


| for usefulness, in their own well-regulated home, 


and among their less favored neighbors. 
It was on the evening of the Ist of January that 


* 





the conversation I am about to record took place. 
The day had been one of especial pleasure; every 
member of the family had been told to regard it 
asaholiday. Benches were placed in the spacious 
hall, and around its blazing fine the parents assem- 
bled their happy children, te share with them the 
privilege of showing kindness. Threc times was 
the apartment filled with thankful visitors. First 
came some aged men and women, who each re- 
ceived a warm coat or cloak, to defend them from 
the wintry season; then mothers of families went 
away with gladdened hearts, bearing a large com- 
fortable blanket to their needy homes; and lastly 
came the children of the Stmday school, to whom 
were distributed divers articles of warm and neat 
apparel. To each individual of the three compa- 
nies was handed a cup of elder wine, and a cake 
hot from the oven; nor did their Christian bene- 
factor suffer them to depart, till he had sought to 
promote their spiritual as well as temporal good, 
by delivering a short but striking address to each 
party; calculated, according to their several cir- 
cumstances, to awaken, instruct, establish, or 
comfort their souls. 

This pleasant occupation ended, Mr. Courtland, 
with his five boys (a goodly group!) walked over 
to the adjoining village; where, while he enjoyed 
sweet conyerse with a leng-tried Christian friend, 
they shared, in the society of his children, a lively 
geme of play. The four girls rode with their 
mamma to the vicarage; in the play-room of whic! 
they spent a happy hour. Dinner re-united them 
all; and though, after their cheerful meal, they 
left their parents to the enjoyment of a quiet hour, 
the welcome bell soon summoned them again to 
their evening repast. Then forming a circle round 
the social hearth, Edward placed the harp before 
his mamma; while Anna, laying her hand upon 
the flute, turned her eye to Mr. Courtland with a 
look-which said, May I bring it? The request 
was readily granted; and Mrs. C., having led their 
young voices through several short hymns of 
grateful praise, laid aside the instrument, and en- 
quired, ‘‘ Well, my children, have you all had a 
happy day?” 

‘*@ yes, dear mamma!”’ was the universal re- 

ly. 
r ‘* Papa is a negligent father,g’.said Mr. C., pat- 
ting little Jane’s cheek, as she occupied her ac- 
customed place upon his knee, ‘“to have given so 
many new garments to-day, and yet to have pro- 
vided none for his own children.” : 

‘<We did not want anything,” said the child, - 

‘‘ for mamma gave us winter things as soon as the 
cold weather came.” 
‘** Ah! I see mamma is like the wise woman in 
the Proverbs; for her household, if not clothed in 
scarlet, are all clothed in warm, suitable apparel, 
and just in due season. How thankful should you 
be, my children, for a mother’s love; and, above 
all, for that Divine bounty, which enables her to 
fulfil her tender wishes towards you. But seri- 
ously, my dear children, I am not satisfied with 
all your clothing; you have some habits which | 
should like to see thrown aside, and replaced by 
new ones.”’ 

** Not my new muff, papa,”’ whispered Jane, ‘ it 
is so pretty, and keeps my hands so warm.” 

‘* No, my dear child,” replied Mr, Courtland, 
kissing her little hand; ‘‘I do not think there is 
one chilblain on these little fingers: I like your 
warm muff very much indeed. But now you must 
let me talk to your brothers and sisters, and you 
may try to undersiand all you can; but what you 
cannot, you must let pass for the present, that you 
may not interrupt our conversation, Can any o* 
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vou tell me what old habits I have taken a dislike 
‘o, and what new ones I wish to see in their place?” 

Many of the children blushed as they discovered 
their papa’s meaning. ‘‘ Come,” he added kindly, 
‘* T am not going to ask you to confess your faults 
to-night; you are too young at present to engage 
in such a part of Christian intercourse without a 
‘eeling of painful restraint. You might find it dif- 
‘icult, perhaps, to distinguish faithful, affectionate 
vemarks, from parental reproof. But I trust, as 
you grow in years and in grace—for God grant 
that the one may keep pace with the other!—I 
trust you will feel the. value of the apostolic in- 
junction, ‘Confess your faults one to another, and 
vray one for another, that ye may be healed.’ 
My present observations, however, shall be of a 
general nature. You are all aware by this time 
that I refer to habits of mind, not of body; and, 
as we look back upon the past year, shall we not 
tind that many of these have been both unbecoming 
to our character, and injurious to our mental 
health? ‘To begin with that which too often wraps 
us round at our waking hour: I mean a spirit of sloth ; 
—‘A little more sleep, a little more slumber, a little 
tolding of the hands ? sleep;’ and this, if yielded 
to, is frequently followed by listlessness and indo- 
lence through the day Let us pray for grace, 
then, my children, through the coming year, that 
we may— 

‘ Shake off dull sloth, and early rise 
To pay our morning sacrifice.’ 

Thus entering with vigor on our daily duties, 
we shall accomplish as much in one short hour as 
the lazy or trifling accomplish in ten. We shall 
live much in few years, find leisure, escape hurry, 
glorify the Lord who bought us, benefit our fel- 
low-creatures, and gain every kind of advantage 
tor our own improvement. What, then, is the 
first unsuitable habit we should do well to cast 
away ?”’ 

‘* Sloth, papa,’’ was the general answer. 

‘* Yes; and let us seek instead, holy diligence 
and active zeal, that we may run the way of God’s 
commandments with an enlarged heart. Fretful- 
ness is another most unbecoming garb; yet I fear 
we must all confess we have too often worn it. In 
circumstances such as ours, it seems wonderful 
where materials for discontent could possibly be 
found. Yet, have there not been hours, during 
the past year, in which, with every thing to pro- 
mote happiness, we have not been happy? In 
every such case, surely the fault has been within. 
Let us intreat forgiveness; and, with that humble 
spirit which owns itself unworthy of any favor, 
and that grateful heart which receives every mercy 
as a Divine gift, let us put on contentment, or 
rather, let ua ask the God of grace to clothe us 
with it. Our minds, my \beloved children, will 
truly find it a comfortable garment. Now, per- 
haps some of you can point out a habit which it is 
time to leave off.” ; 

‘* Anger, dear papa,” said Anna, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

Mr. Courtland looked at her with peculiar ten- 
derness, for he knew that she spoke feelingly. 
Anger was Anna’s besetting fault. ‘‘ Yes, dear 
child,” he replied, ‘‘ anger and impatience are 
most displeasing in the sight of God; but no la- 
mented sin, for which we seek pardon through the 
blood of Christ, shall cause destruction: no in- 
dwelling corruption, against which we engage the 
help of the Holy Spirit, shall maintain dominion 
over us. An angry mind is enveloped, as it were, 
in a robe of fire; and fearfully do the flames prey 
on those who wear it. That is an awful descrip- 
tion—‘ He clothed himself with curses.’ Now let 
us remember, this horrid garment is formed from 
the very same materials, which produce every un- 


evil as thou couldest.’ Take the Bible, Edward, 
and read us what St. Paul says on this subject.” 
Ephesians v.31. The children listened attentively 
while their brother read, ‘‘ Let all bitterness and 
clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice.” 
‘* May we be enabled, my children, in the com- 
ing year, to watch and strive against every evil 
temper. May we be renewed in the spirit of our 
minds: may we not only cease to do evil, but learn 
to do well; be kindly affectioned one to another, 
with brotherly love. 

‘ Whene’er the angry passions rise, 

And tempt our hearts and lips to strife, 

To Jesus let us lift our eyes, 

Bright pattern of the Christian life.’ 
May love to God, and to our fellow creatures, 
for his sake, be our ruling principle; and may all 
our words and actions flow in accordance. There 
is a text, much to our purpose, which I dare say 
you will readily remember; it speaks of a true 
Christian ornament, opposed to mere outward 
adorning of the body.” 

‘**T learned it last week, papa,’’ said Henry, 
‘*the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price.”’ 

‘* Well, now I will tell you of another baneful 
habit, a tery inward one, which cleaves to us all; 
the habit of selfishness. In how many ways does 
self, self-love lead us to attach so much importance 
to our own comfort, as to think little of the comfort 
of others. We feel an effort sometimes in making 
a trivial sacrifice of ease; though it may relieve 
another from real inconvenience. Self will make 
us cross and unhappy, when every thing does not 
bend to our wishes. How many does self-conceit 
render vain and ridiculous, fond of display, and 
anxious for admiration. Again, how impatient of 
contradiction, how proud and positive is self-im- 
portance. Have we not reason, my children, to 
pray—‘ Lord tear away this self from me?’ And 
what should we pray for in its place?” 

" Benevolence, 1 should think, papa,’’ said Sam- 
uel, - 

‘** Yes; disinterested benevolence, and a lowly, 
self-denying spirit, that we may look not only on 
our own things, but every one also on the things 
of others. But the time would fail to dwell on 
every separate article. There is one enlarged 
exhortation which takes in all, ‘Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and make not provision for 
the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ O that we 
might more effectually this year, put off the old 
man, which is corrupt; and put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness. More, however, my dear children, 
is implied in putting on Christ, than merely re- 
ceiving him as our sanctification. We must come 
to him as our prophet to teach us; our priest to 
plead our cause, and to save us by his righteous- 
ness, and the shedding of his blood; then shall we 
delight to obey him as our king; submitting our- 
selves wholly to his holy will and pleasure. Christ 
Jesus shall be made of God unto us, wisdom and 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption. We 
will have family worship early this evening, that 
you may all be present; and we will pray espe- 
cially, that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith; 
that through his gracious influence, we may be 
covered with love, clothed with humility, adorned 
by a meek and quiet spirit, crowned with content- 
ment, and girt- about with diligence, activity, and 
zeal. Or if we vary the figure, and regard our- 
selves in the character of Christian soldiers, how 
beautiful is the apostle’s exhortation.”” Ephesians 
vi. 13—18. 

Mr. Courtland read the passage; and I would 














kind, impatient expression. The texture may be 


who seeth the heart, when we are saying the worst 
to which our tongues have been accustomed; 
nay perhaps behold quite as much wrath kindled 
there, as in his, whose language shocks us. We 


do not indeed commit the double sin; but we bring the Bibles and hymn books on it. Prayer was not 
ourselves under the accusation, ‘Thou hast done with this family a formal exercise. Brief, striking, 


the narrative, to do so too. 


that interest! 





advise my young readers, before they proceed with 
They can scarcely 
coarser, owing to outward circumstances; but God | read it without interest, and may profit accompany 
When their papa ceased, the little 
ones well pleased, brought their stools to their ac- 
customed place, beside mamma; while the elder 
| children put chairs around the table, having placed 
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and devout; it failed not to interest both children 
and servants; and when they arose with refreshed 
and peaceful countenances, the very air they 
breathed seemed impregnated with love. 

The advancing year will doubtless witness man 
failings and imperfections, even in this favored 
family; yet we may hope that a year so begun, 
will prove, in no small degree, holy and happy. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No, 5, 

In my preceding communication, I mentioned 

some instances, in which parents at the Sandwich 

Islands manifest their want of natural affection, 

and shall here state some things further on the 

same point. 

Before the arrival of the Missionaries at the 

islands, the custom prevailed, and even at this 

day is common, for parents to give away their 

children in their infancy, and manifest no further 

concern for them. One of the highest chiefs on 

the islands has thus parted, within a few years, 

with every child but one, and if I am not mistaken, 

has given away every one. Another chief woman 
gave her only child to a person who was both in- 
temperate and unprincipled, and thus became 

childless herself. 

As children grow up it is not uncommon for 
them to leave their homes, usually under the in- 
fluence of anger, and seek new abodes. The 
persons who receive them beeome parents to them 
so long as they remain, perhaps until seduced 
away by their companions, or by some designing 
man or woman, or perhaps under the impulse of 
passion, they seek new homes, find new parents, 
and thus a child may have as many as six, or even 
eight parents, as it will term them, and not unfre- 
quently several homes, from one to another of 
which it goes, according to its caprice. 

Such being the feeling and conduct of the pa- 
rents toward the children, it will net appear strange 
that the children should, in turn, neglect and dis- 
obey their parents, and especially, as no whole- 
some and salutary discipline is used to enforce 
obedience. A child is rarely if ever punished, 
except in anger, and when it is stricken, it often 
either strikes its parents back, or goes to another 
home. I once saw a father chastise his son, a lad 
only five or six years old, when the boy seized a 
clump of wood and threw at him. And I have 
often seen parents lead or drag their children en- 
tirely to the schoolhouse, because they would not 
comply with directions, and go voluntarily. 

For such children it will not be supposed that 
the promise of the fifth commandment was intended. 
On the contrary, the consequences of their diso- 
bedience are such as might be expected. They 
grow up, indolent in their habits, irregular in their 
lives, unsteady and vicious in their practices. 
Thus trained, they enter manhood unprepared for 
any regular and honest employment, spend their 
lives in poverty and often in want, and but few ar- 
rive to a mature and good old age. A. Cuarin. 











BATH SCHOOL. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
*¢¥ wish I could go to a Sabbath School.” 


A few weeks since I made a short pedestrian 
tour for pleasure and exercise. As I was on my 
way home, one evening, after the setting of the 
sun, being weary and hungry, and there being no 
Inn on the unfrequented road which I selected, ! 
stopped at a neat looking house for the purpose of 
rest, and in order to satisfy the craving demands 
of nature, I knocked at the door, and was kindly 
and hospitably received. The good woman of the 
house placed before me the coarse but healthful 
fare which is to be found at the tables of the hardy 


Massachusetts. 





My hunger was soon appeased, and I entered 
into conversation with her who had entertained a 






tillers of the soil in the quiet country towns of 
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stranger within her gates. I found her an intelli- 
gent and pious woman. She was a wife and 
mother. The husband and father was absent. 
The children were all at home, and conducted with 
perfect propriety and order. Every thing evinced 
industry and frugality. 

I had often heard that the town of F- was 
very destitute of these means of moral and religious 
improvement which almost uhiversally characterize 
the towns and villages of our country, and espe- 
cially those of New England. In some parts of 
our heaven-favored land there are immortal beings 
who are prevented from enjoying the blessings of 
freedom and Christianity; but here, in New Eng- 
land, it is scarcely possible to find a person, much 
less a village or neighborhood, unprovided with 
those facilities for improvement in mind and heart 
which civilization and the spread of the Bible en- 
courage and afford. 

In the course of my conversation, I made in- 
quiries in relation to this subject. Among my 
first questions, I asked the mother if her children 
attended a Sabbath school. I had no sooner made 
the inquiry, than one of the children—a pretty lit- 
tle girl eight or nine years old, looking earnestly 
at me, said in an impressive manner, ‘I wish I 
could go to a Sabbath school, sir; I did go once, 
and I love to go. I wish we could have one here.” 
This was uttered with such sincere earnestness, 
that I was deeply affected by it. ‘The mother told 
me that there had not been a Sabbath school in 
the town for a long time, and she most deeply re- 
gretted it. Doubtless the children of this family 
are instructed by their good mother in the things 
of religion, but most of the children in that town 
are very ignorant of those blessed truths which 
the Bible contains. Now, my principal object in 





relating this incident to the readers of the Youth’s| ™ 


Companion, is to impress them with a deep sense 
of the high privileges which, I doubt not, all of 
them enjoy, and to show them how eagerly those 
who are destitute desire them. 

Let all remember that just in preportion as their 
privileges are increased, will their accountability to 
the Great Giver of all blessings be increased; and 
let them improve them accordingly. H. W. L. 





Written for the Youth's Companien. 
Letters to a Class in a Sabbath School, No. 13. 


Lovest thou me? was the simple, but expressive 
question once put by the Saviour to one of his dis- 
ciples. The same question, my dear young friends, 
I now wish to ask you. Do you love the Saviour? 
Is he dearer to you than father and mother, bro- 
thers and sisters? Does your affection for him 
render you, at times, desirous of departing, that 
you may see him as he is? 

I endeavored, in my last, to persuade you to 
regard the Son of God as laying down his life to 
save you from the fearful consequences of disobe- 
dience. I wished you to know how very much he 
had done for you, and thus to arouse your gratitude, 
and call forth your love. I wished to make you 
sensible of the wickedness of your conduct in turn- 
tng your backs upon the Saviour so long, that you 
might at length repent and accept his kind offers 
of pardon and salvation. And when you had read 
that letter, did you lay it aside, and with it all 
thought of Him, who died to redeem you? Or, 
did you see no beauty in him, that you should de- 
sire him? You perhaps think of the Saviour as 
he appeared when on earth, a man of sorrows, an 
associate of publicans, a friend of the friendless: 
but you should also think of him, as crowned with 
glory and honor; as that glorious Being, by whom, 
and for whom, all things were created; as the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
mage of his person; as worshipped by all the an- 
gels, and adored by all the redeemed. 

_Did such a being lay aside his glory, take upon 
him the form of a servant, become 80 poor that 
he had not where to lay his head, and submit to 
all the indignities and sufferings which were 
heaped upon him, from the time that Judas betray- 


what did he thus suffer, for what did he die in 
agony? My young friends, it was for you. He 
was wounded for our transgressions; he was bruised 
for our iniquiies. O is it possible! Was there 
ever love like this! 

Gladly would I point you to the transaction of 
Calvary ,—a transaction, the very thought of which 
has caused many a hard heart to melt,—but on 
that scene, you do not wish to meditate. Probably 
you would rather drop the sympathetic tear over 
fictitious sorrow, than to weep on account of the 
agony which the Son of God endured for you. 
You would rather serve: sin, although the wages 
thereof is death, than to serve Jesus Christ, when 
the reward of his service is everlasting life. Is it 
not so? Ifnot, gaze for a moment on the benev- 
olent Jesus as he dies for you. Look upon his 
countenance, marked with the endurance of the 
most dreadful agony, and yet beaming with god- 
like compassion and forgiveness. Hark! he prays, 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 
Again he speaks, It ts finished. Sec! his head re- 
clines upon his bosom. He dies. 

But that prayer! For whom, in his dying 
agony, did he breathe forth that prayer? O that 
this were the language of each of your hearts. 
Was it for me? Yes; I know it was for me, one 
of his murderers. Blessed Immanuel, is it possible 
that thou couldst have prayed and died for such a 
guilty wretch as 1? Have mercy upon me—O 
have mercy, for I have sinned: I have been sinning 
against thee, all my life. What wilt thou have me 
todo? What dost thou require? My heart, my all? 
O that is littke—a mere trifle, in-comparison of the 
price thou hast paid for my ransom. 

* Here Lord, I give myself away, 
Tis all that I can do.” D. 





DESCRIPTIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BREAD TREE. 
‘* John, what are you reading that interests you 
so much? You have hardly looked up this hour.”’ 
‘* Why, mother, I found an account of the bread 
tree that I wanted to know about so much.” 


you have learned from it, my son.” 

**It must be very useful, mother, for the book 
says that the fruit is so abundant that two or three 
trees would serve for a yearly supply to a man. 
It is very high, and looks very beautiful. The 
bark is ash colored, and a kind of cloth is made 
from it.” 

‘* Well, how does the fruit taste, is it good?” 

‘*Oh yes, it must be, for they say it tastes like 
roasted chestnuts. When it is fully ripe, it is soft 
and yellow, and the natives use it for bread. They 
gather it while it is green and hard. Then they 
bake it in an oven, and when they break off the 
outside black crust, there remains a tender thin 
crust, and the inside is soft and white as our bread. 
There is not any stone or seed inside, but ’tis all 
eatable. The truit lasts eight months in the year, 
during which time the natives eat no sort of bread.” 

‘* Is the wood of the tree used for anything?” 

‘Oh yes, they make houses and boats of it. 
They dry the flowers for tinder, thé juice answers 
for bird lime and glue, the leaves for bleaching 
and towels, and the inner bark for cloth.”’ 

‘*T think you may well call it an useful tree; but 
I believe you hav’nt told me where it grows.”’ 

‘* The book says in Asia, in the West Indies, 
and the islands of the Pacific.” 

‘*T think you remember what you read very 
well; and now I will tell you what you wished to 
know the other day, how they make cloth water 
aot The India rubber is first dissolved in Nap- 
tha.” 

‘* What ts Naptha, mother? 

‘*A brownish liquor obtained in making gas 
from coal; a varnish is formed from it, with which 
the cloth is covered. As it is very*sticky, a sec- 
ond thin cloth is put over it, and the whole is 








ed him, until he cried, It is finished? Yes; but for 


passed between rollers, which make it quite smooth, 
and of an equal thickness throughout. After this 





‘* Well, lay down your book, and tell me what | 











preparation to your outside garment, no matter 
how heavy the rain is, not a drop of water can 
penetrate, and you need’nt fear getting wet. I[ 
suppose you know the India rubber tree grows in 
South America. They make incisions in the stem 
of the tree, and when the juice trickles from it, 
they collect it, and dip into it little moulds of clay 
in the form of bottles. A layer of this juice dries 
on the clay, and several layers are added, till the 
bottle is of sufficient thickness. It is then beaten 
to break down the clay, which is easily shaken out. 
In the West Indies flambeaux are made of it, that 
burn without a wick, and are used by fishermen, 
when they go out to fish at night.” 

‘¢ Thank you, mother, you have told me a great 
many things I did’nt know before, and I like to 
ask you questions, because you don’t laugh at me 
and call me an ignoramus, instead of telling me.” 

** Well, who does, my dear?” 

‘** Some of the large boys at school, because I 
don’t know so much as they do.” 

‘* That is very foolish, and only shows how little 
they know themselves. You will find it is only 
those who have a little learning who put on such 
airs of superiority, The more a person studies, 
the more he feels his own ignorance, and how 
much he has got to learn.” Isa. 
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THE NURSERY. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Talk with my Little Son.—No. 15. 

Father, will you please to tell me something 
more about what you saw while you was gone your 
journey? 

Yes, my son. I spent the Sabbath at Philadel- 
phia. I went to Doctor Tyng’s church in the 
morning, and saw the boys in the Infant Sabbath 
school. They sang a hymn about Jesus Christ. 

Were there a great many boys? 

I counted twenty-eight. The teacher hed them 
repeat the verse which says, ‘‘ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” A little boy 
said, ‘* What day is that,—the judgment day?” 

Did not he know better? 

I suppose not. He was avery small boy. The 
teacher talked to them about thinking of God, 
whenever they should Jook at the beautiful stars. 
A little boy said, ‘‘ I saw two new ones, last night.”’ 

Were they new ones? 

They were not, and the teacher told him so. 
Then he told the children about a bad man, whose 
little boy went to Sunday school. The man went 
into an orchard to steal some fruit, and placed his 
little son on the wall, to let him know if any one 
was coming. He asked the little boy if any one 


saw him. ‘‘ Yes,” said the boy.—‘‘ Who?” in- 
quired the father. ‘‘God sees you,” replied the 
little bey. 


Did he steal the fruit then? 

No, he did not. 

At noon I went to a place called ‘‘ The House 
of Refuge.” Bad children are sent there, and 
those who have the care of them try to make them 
do as they ought. The gentleman who went with 
me goes there on the Sabbath to talk to them about 
God, and about what the Bible teaches. It was a 
little like going to our Poor House. 

How many children were there, father? 

There were about one hundred boys. I did not 
see the girls. The gentleman talked to them about 
Saul’s going into the cave where David was, and 
going to sleep, and told them how David cut off 
the skirt of his garment, and did not hurt him, 
though Saul wanted to kill David. 

Had the boys read about it? 

Some of them had.—In the afternoon I went to 
hear Doctor Tyng preach to the children. 

Did not he preach to any body but the children? 

No. He preaches to the children in the after- 
noon of the last Sabbath in every month. He 
asked them a great many questions, and talked to 
them about rendering evil for evil. He also talk- 
ed to them about the heathen, and said to them, 
‘© What is a heathen child?” A very small boy: 
replied, ‘* One that’s got no Sunday school.” 
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Youth’s Companion, 





I wish our minister would preach to the little 
children. : 

He does, at the Sabbath school Concert, and if 
our lives are spared, when you get a little older, 
you may go and hear him. 

May I carry my money and put it into the box, 
to help pay the Sabbath school missionaries? 

Yes, and you may carry the money that your 
dear brother had saved for the same purpose. 





PARENTAL. 


GIVE MINUTE INSTRUCTION, 

In the year 1832, the writer of this was in Kent, 
Litchfield county, Conn. A man about eighty 
years of age visited the town, and came to the 
house where I was staying, and asked me to ac- 
company him to a house in the vicinity, where he 
spent his childhood. It was a venerable mansion, 
and every object about the dwelling excited some 
interest ia the aged man, who had come as he said, 
‘*to pay his last visit to the place where his pa- 
rents had prayed for him.” 

Not far from the dwelling, ran the wandering 
Housatonic, in which the father of the aged visi- 
tant.was drowned, when his son was about 4 years 
old. The circumstance of that event, and some 
tender reminiscences were related as we were 
slowly making our way towards the dwelling. A 
knock on the door brought the lady of the house, 
to answer the inquiry, ‘‘ May we come in and see 
your dwelling?”? We were made welcome. The 
aged visitant ebserved that he should like to 
visit the rooms below, and then go up stairs. On 
entering one, he said, ‘‘ this is the room in which 


we attended family prayers, and after the death of if they can help it from his class—they will love to 


my father, my mother prayed with us every morn- 
ing and evening. There is the place where she 
sat as we read the Bible together, and there she 
kneeled down and prayed.” 

On going to the head of the stairs and opening 


a door into a chamber, he remarked, ‘‘ Soon after} pot only in this life, but in the final day when he shaly 


the death of my father, my mother led me to the 
chamber and said, Sammy, you must come here 


every day, and pray ‘to your father in heaven.’ 


She said, ‘John, you must go to that chamber. 
Edward to that.’ 
of my mother.” 


I never shall forget this counsel 


pupils vacant, and reproves them sharply for listless- 


likely soon to be left without scholars, who will be 
disgusted with the school, if not with religion itself, 
and be in great danger of becoming infidels—if so, 


of souls which will be required at his hands, in the 
day of judgment? 


of the worth of their souls, and consequently a strong 


and examination of commentators and other books, 
makes himself thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject—is careful to be in his place before his scholars 
come, and meets cach one with a smile, and a few 
affectionate inquiries—uses his acquired knowledge 
of the lesson in explaining it to their understandings, 
and illustrates his meaning by paralle] passages, facts 
and anecdotes—keeps the attention fixed on the sub- 
ject, or something in connection with it—visits his 
scholars at their dwellings, and invites them to his 
own room for familiar conversation on a stated eve- 
ning in the week—makes the meeting as pleasant to 
them as possible, and closes it with faithful appeals 
on the salvation ef the soul, and fervent prayer for 
their conversion—such a teacher will most certainly 
be beloved by his pupils—they will never be absent, 








converse on what he said to them—and believing that 
he sincerely loves them, and wishes their best good, | 
will, with the blessing of God, be almost certain to 
follow his advice, and give their hearts to the Saviour 
—and if so, what joy will that teacher experience, 


who has been “faithful over a few things” and i: 
made “ ruler over many things.” 
At a previous meeting of teachers, we heard among 


Such was a specimen of the manner in which other statements, the following facts stated, which are 
that mother communicated instruction to her chil- | 39 adapted to illustrate the foregoing ideus, that we 


dren. 


Had she only spoken on the subject of| cannot refrain from adding them:— 
prayer, generally, no lasting impression might 


A little girl was met coming out of a Sabbath school 


have been made, but to lead her son to a cham-| before it was closed, and was asked where she was 


ber, and there tell him of his Father in heaven, | coing? 
and become thus definite, ‘‘ you must come here va 
every day,” fastened it on the memory for life. 
They 
should be definite and come down to particulars, 


So Sabbath schoo] teachers should instruct. 


“T am going home.” Why do you go so 
soon? ‘‘ My teacher is not here, and she is often ab- 
sent.” That little girl never came to the school again. 
A Sabbath school boy passing a grog shop, saw one 


The faith that dwelt in the mother, dwelt also in of his fellow pupils behind the bar, and said to him, 


the son, and the grand-son. 
mother of S. J. Mills. 


<== 


[ Religious Intel. 
EDITORIAL. | 





Meeting of Sabbath School Teachers. 


On the 2d Monday in June, the Teachers Of. | ——_[_ >i 


Boston Sabbath School Union held a quarterly meet 
ing in the Old South Chapel. 
several Superintendants respecting the special inter- 
est felt in their schools on the subject of religion, the 
number of conversions, and the spirit of inquiry which 
still continues, was most cheering, but not proper to 
be published at this stage of the work. It must, how- 
ever, have imparted new zeal to all who were so 
happy as to be there, in the Sabbath school cause. 
Remarks were also made by several teachers, of a 
practical nature, and coming from experienced men, 


were vastly more valuable than theories or specula- 
tions. 


On reflecting upon what we heard, we find the fol- 
lowing ideas strongly impressed on our mind:—That 
a teacher who neglects to pray for his class before he 
commences his duty—goes to school without previ- 


She was the grand- 


Te cons tai” °  “  — 


“¢ John, what are you doing there? 
rum, are you? 


You aint selling 
That is a disgraceful business, I 


== | should be ashamed of it—and our teacher will be 


grieved if he hears of it.” John went home and told 
his mother that he had rather do anything than tend 
a grog shop, and she took him away. 





; VARIETY. 


The Palate. 





be : iin his pockets, which also exploded, and burned the 
see them at the fright hand of the blessed Saviour, and | most part of his clothes to ashes os his body before 


find himself addressed as “a good and faithful servaut,”’ | they were got off him; which was not done until he 


= 


frown on his brow—makes those inquiries only which food, and craveth after misery and vileness. What 
are in the Question-book—leaves the minds of the | ‘rifles, what sinful vanities dost thou seek to know! 

What wicked pleasures, what evil companions dos; 
thou love! Repentance, my child, and self-denia} 
ness, or leaves them to play and gaze about—aban-/| and mortification, and . 
dons his class before the close of the school, or fre-| medicines, bitter but salutary to the soul, that brin 


eal wi solani +I js | back the appetites of spiritual health, and make thee 
quently absents himself wholly—such a teacher is again delight thyself in God. on 


odly sorrow, these are the 


Emblems. 





A Mother’s Wish, 
The following conversation was related to me by 


how will that teacher be able to answer for the blood | #" ¢ar witness, as haviag occurred a short time since 
between a mother and a grandmother. The subject 


of it was a fine boy, a few months old. 


The mother brought her infant into the room to 


On the other hand, a teacher, who by frequent and | show him to some of her friends, who were visiting 
earnest prayer for his pupils, acquires a deep sense her. 


She calls him her little missionary. 
The grandmother, who is particularly attached to 


es x the child, began playing with him, and says, “ before 
attachment to them—by diligent study of the lesson, | great while—though grandmamuna won’t live to see 


it—this boy will make the Senate chamber ring.” 
The mother replied: ‘ It will be as chaplain, then.” 
The old lady again: “I hope you will be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James.” The 
mother took up the word—‘ A minister, I hope, to a 
higher Court.” The old lady continued: “TI hope 
you will be no earthly minister or preacher.” ‘ No,” 
says the mother, “‘a very heavenly minded one, | 
hope.” The grandmother, still playing with the ip- 
fant, says, ‘Soon these little hands will be extended 
in making speeches for your country.” “ Yes,” re- 
joined the mother, “ and the first, I hope, will be from 
Romans viii: 10.” 

Time only can show whether the confident antici- 
pations of the grandmother, or the fond hopes of the 
mother will come true; or whether both will be en- 
tomed with the child in an early grave. 

[American Presbyterian. 





A Caution to Boys. 

At Rochester, New York, last week, Robert M’Cor- 
mick, a boy aged 11, the only child of a poor widow, 
in company with another boy, undertook to blow up 
the ground with gunpowder: they accordingly made 


ja hole in the ground and filled it with powder, anil 


then strewed powder about the hole on the ground, 
and set fire to it. The fire communicated trom the 
explosion to the clothes of Robert, who had powder 


had run a number of rods to a neighbor’s house. H+ 

} went out from his mother’s house about 9 o’clock in 
the morning, in good health, and was brought home 
to her at 12 a shocking sight indeed. Medical aid 
was had, but all that could be done proved ineffectual. 
He lingered until ten minutes past nine o’clock in the 
evening, when he expired. { Transcript. 





Tue Wortp.—A great inn, kept in perpetual bus- 
tle by arrivals and departures; by the going away of 
those who have just paid their bills (the debt of na- 
ture) and the coming of those who will soon have 4 
similar aceount to settle. 


Maxim.—The three things most difficult are, to 
keep a secret, to forget an injury, and to make good 
use of leisure. 








HYMN FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Joy to the pleasant land we love— 
he land our father’s trod? 
Joy to the land for which they won 
* Freedom to worship God.” 
For peace on al} its sunny hills, 
On every mountain, broods, 


My child, God hath given thee a palate to taste 
the sweetness of thy food: and he has provided for 
thee wholesome food to satisfy thine appetite. But 
thy taste too often desireth unwholesome sweetness; 
thou eatest, and art pleased for the time. But thou 
hast laid up sickness for thyself, and bitter medicines 
must make way for health, bring back the healthy 
appetite, and give thee again the pleasure which God 
hath joined therewith. 

But God, my child, hath also given appetites to thy | 
soul. -He hath given thee the desire of knowledge, | 
the desire of something that thou mayest love, and what 
food, what pleasant food hath he provided for these | 
thy spiritual appetites! He hath revealed himself at 
his word, that thou mayest know him, and to know 
him is life eternal: he hath shown himself as full of 
loveliness and love, that thou mightest love him. ! 











ously studying the lesson—meets his scholars with a 


But the appetite is depraved; it leaveth this heavenly | 


And sleeps by all its gushing rills, 
And all its mighty floods, 

The wifo sits meekly by the hearth 
Her infant child heside, 

The father on his noble boy 
Looks with a fearless pride. 

The gray old man beneath the tree 
Tales of his childhood tells, 

And sweetly in the hush of morn 
Peal out the Sabbath bells. 

And we are free—but is there not 
One blot upon our name? 

Is our proud record written fair 
Upon the scroll of fame? 

Our banner fioatcth by the shore, 
Our flag upon the sea— 

Bu: when the fettered slave is loos’d 
We shall be truly free. 
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